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ABSTRACT \ 

This report constitutes proceedings pf a seminar held 
in Portland, Oregon ( September 1983), by representatives of 15 state 
education agencies^, conceived as. a forum for exploring state-level 
policy and program options. Four topical areas were the subject of 
speaker presentations: "The Effective Schooling Research Base," by 
Ronald M.. Smith (Northwest Regional Education liaboratory (NWREL) Goal 
Based Education Program); "Making Improvements Work: Advice from 
Research on Change^^" by Dr. Pat Cox (The NETWORK, Inc.); "Moving 
Toward Excellence: Recommendations from Reports on Schooling," by Dr. 
Robert E. Blum (NWREL Goal Based Education Program); and "Moving 
Toward Excellence: Sta^tro Take Leadership," by Robert Van Slyke 
(Alaska Department of Ed^ation). Discussions were also held, 
focusing on specific questions and guided by a designated facilitator 
who recorded and reported key discussion results . These include "The 
Research Base: Perspectives from the States" (applicability of 
research to school improvement effdrts, laws, policies, and 
regulations at the state level); "School Improvement: Approaches and 
Policies"; "Moving Toward Excellence : Perspectives on .Excellence" - 
(how states are meeting the challenge of recommendations from 
"^national reports); "Moving Toward Excellence: Advice ion Policy"; and 
"Moving Toward Excellence: Networking among States for ^School 
Improvement." In some cases , contradictory approaches to these issues 
emerged from the discussions; these are. included to assure , 
representation of all viewpoints. (TE) 
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Froiti Effectiveness to Excellence: 'State School Improvement 
^ Policies and Programs 



Represejijtatives^ of 15 state -education agencies (SE^s) met in Portland, 
Oregon, September 12 and 13, 1983,, t(j pi^irticipate m the two-day seminar, 
"F??xn Effectiveness to^ Excellence: ' State School Improveijent Policies and 
Prcjgnams.f The seminar , sponsored by the Goal Based Education (GBE) 
Program of . the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL);; was , 
designed to provlde^a forum for the exploration of policy and^ program 
options in school impr,o.vements at the state level. 

To fulfill th{s purpose, SEA represeritati-Afes- heard presentations and 

participated, in^^discussions about key elements related to school* 

improvement, including: 1) the effective schooling research, 2) ;the \ 

research on change from the state p^spective, 3)- recommendations for 

schc^l improvement' and '4) the relationships among research, policy and 
i • . ■■ ■ •' ' « - . 

^programs. DuTring the course of the seminar, the effective schooling.^' 

/"^^^ Jj. y •• i ■ ^ * V ■ . * .■ .J 

^research was compared with recommendations of recent national reports on 
education, and the need for networking amor^g^ SEA personnel responsible j 
for state level .school. 'improvement programs was discussed. 

. ' ' • '. ' ' ' u ■. . ■ ■" 

Participants in the invitie^tional seminar were selected by, the GBE Program 
to include represi^ntat ives of states in the NWREL region and others!. ^ • 
outside the region which have*- successfully undertaken statewide school • 
improvments. Selections were based, in par-t, on* reports of state ' " 
programs included in the .Education Commission of the State's publication 
State I^rogram of School Improvement: A 50-State Survey (Odden and Van 
Dougherty, Report No. 182-3, Augiist: 19821/. ' 
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The overall approach taken in the seminar was to stimulate and record 
interactions among participants on key topics related to state level 
chool improvOTtents. Four topical areas were the subject of speaker 



presentatior 



"The Effective Schooling Research Base," presented by Ronald M, 
Smith, NWREL Goal Based Education Program. 



o ^ "Making Improvements Work: Advice from Research on Change,", 
^presented by Dr. Pat Cox, The Network, Inc.. , i 

\ 

o "Moving Toward Excellence: Recommendations from Reports on 

Schooling," presented byNDr. Robert E. Blum, NWREL Goal Based 
Education Program. J . ' * 

o "Moving Toward Excellence:' States Take Leadership," prese'nted 
.by Robert Van' Slyke; Alaska Department of' Education. - * 

Alternating with presentations, participants met Vn small groups to 
discuss their reactibns and related topics. Each discussion period . 
focused on specific questions and was guided by a 'designated facilitator 
who recorded and reported key *Qiscuss3,on results. Discussion topics and 
highlight^s included: | 

o "The Research Base: Perspectives from the S'tates" 

Applicability of the research to state school improvement 
efforts; the relationship of the research to laws , policie^i 
and/or regulat^ions used in state level educational programs. 

o. "School Improvement: Approaches and Policies" 

State level strategies for local school improvement and for 
' gu«rtanteeing quality in eduQation; influences of, the change 
research on state level improvement effort^; support for state 
strategies through laws, policies and/or regulations. 

V r . ' ' , ' . . - : 

. o . "Moving Toward Excellence: , . Perspectives on Excellence" 

. The concepts of excellence and effectiveness; how states are 
meetings the challenge of recommendations from national reports, 
seeking to promote quqility schooling and moving beyond minimum 
competency programs. , * ^ V 

■ - ^ ' ■ /Y? 

o "Moving Toward Excellence: Advice on Policy" ' \ ^ ^ 

Advice for states which are beginning to explore school . 

improvement; the criteria for judging successes of state school 

improvement efforts; key factors with high*payoffs in school 
- improvements.^ 



,o "Moving Toward Excellence: Networking Among States for School 
Improvement" 

The value of creating and^using informational networks among 
personnel at state educa'tion agencies who are closely involved 
in state school improvement efforts. ^ 

This report constitutes the proceedings of the seminar and takes its form 
from the two-day agenda, with presentations and d^iscussion results 
alternating in the sequence in which they took place. Mugh discussion 
focused on the appropriateness of stat'e 'level mandates, the provision of 
incentives for local improvements and the support and/or technical 
assistance SEAs can provide local education agencies (LEAs) . In some 
cases, discussion resulted in the identification of concerns or 
approaches to issues that may seem contradictory: , t^ey are included to 
assure that all viewpoints and concerns raised by jil^rticipants are 
represented. 
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^ 1. THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING RESEARCH'.fiASE 
PRESENTATION : Ronald M,. Smith 

Effecti\i^e schools are those in which mast students reach relatively high 
levels of achievement and consistently exhibits appropriate social 
behavior. Specific elements of schools contribute to their overall 
effectiveness. These elements of e^ffective schooling have .been 
identified through the analysis and synthesis fcf a broad spectrum of 
research m schools. . * / ^ 

Effective schooling research is characterized by the attempt to measure 
school effectiveness as defined by student outcome measures: high 
academic achievement and excellence in student social behavior. Studies 
emphasize a naturalistic^ method of inquiry, focusing on collecting data 
from which to extrapolate effective patterns of behavior and/or specific 
practices in schools rather than on testing specified theoretical / 
constructs through experimental research. Exceptional cases (highly 
effective schools) are ic^entified, studied and compared in correlati<3Yial, 
quasi-experirn^talf field-based designs. ■ 

Six areas of research contribute to the effective schooling research and 
development knowledge base: school effects research, teacher effects 
research, research on instructional leadership, research on curriculum 
alfignment, research on program coupling and implementation research. The 
relative sizes of these area| and the relationships among them ih the 
creation of the research base are demonstrated below: - 



Schodl Effects Research: The. whole school is the .unit , of research " 
analysis. Effectiveness is*defined in terms of student outc^imesv The • 
most successful and l^ast successful schools in- terms of student outcomes, 
are id^entrfied and studied, contrasting the two extremes of 
successf ulness to identify characteristics and practices associated 'with 
effectiveness. Questionnaire and interview are the primary data ' . . 
collection methods. Important researchers in this'' area includ^^ustin/ * 
Brookover, Edmonds, Lezotte, Madden, Rutter, ^Venezky/Windfield ^ftd Webeir. 

Findings from the school effects research indicate that in effective 
schools, (1) there, are high expectations for student achievement;* (2) ^ 
clear goals and objectives for Student learning are known by all; (3) ' 
.fi^rm, consistent. discipline is practiced; (4) there are high expectations 
for the quality of instrubjiion; (5) schoc^l time is used for learning? (6) 
excellence in student achie^TQnent and teacher effectiveness are ^ 
rec|)gnized and rewarded and (7) options exist for parent involvement/ 
espe9ially in support of the instructionaLprogram. . " . 

Teacher Effects Research ; The teac|ier in the classroom is the unit of 
analysis. With effectiveness defined dn^terms of student outconteSi* 
classroom teachers are identified whose students make greatest gaihs^n • 
academic achievement or improved soci^ behavior. Both correlational and 
experimental methods are u^ed, with d^a collection primarily, through \ 
observation, ^terview and questionnaires. Practices *used by- teachers V 
whose students have relatively high outcomes become the basis for 
statements about effective teaching. Important researchers in this area 
include Berliner, Brophy, Enuner, Evertson, Good, Rosenshin^and Stallings 

Teacher effects research indicates "that effective teacher^ (1) set clear 

. ■ ' ' ' 

rules and teach them- at the beginnin^^'of the year or course; (2) provide 
clear routines and prcicedures ; (3) use specific, fair consequences and 
follow through consistently wh.en handling discipline; (4) mqhitor student 
work . closely ; (5) hold high expectations fpr student achievement; (6) 
structure learning experiences for students; (7) give detailed and more 



r'edundant instructions and explanations; (8) check frequently for -sbudent 
understanding and reteach as o^ecessary^ (9) provide activities, questions 
and exercises that result in high student success*' rate and (10) set and 
maintain- a brisk instructional pace^ . ^ , > 

• ? \ ' 

■ . ■ 

Research on Instructional Leadership ; Studies focu^ on the principal as 
instructional leader. Survey and interview methods are used> with \ 
observational studies becoming more frequent, . Only in the School pffects 

■ s ■ , ' . ■ . . 

studies' have principal actions been directly connected to measurements of 
ef feetifVenessT Studi^es of .leadership include those by CEPM, FWL/Bossert, 
Leithwoodr Willower and the Wisconsin R D "Center/Lipham,"^ According to 
research fitidipg?, effective inst'ructionaX leaders (ij. establish ^ 
curriculum; (2) allocate/protect instrtidtional time; (3) maintain order; 
(4) monitor student achi,eveme9t and behavior; (5) maintain incentives and 
rewards for students and teachers ; (6) ....aliocat^ resources according to, 

O' ■ \ ' ■ ' " ' ■ 

instructional priorities; (7) coordinate parent involvement; J8) mQtiv^te 
Staff and establish/maintain teaching focus and (9) stimulate and^lead 
improvement efforts. ' » 

Curriculum Alignment Ressearch ; Studies focus on relationships anjong 

leaning goals, teaching resources , instructional activities and 

assessments. Most evidence is derived from meta-analysis of research and 

program evaluatj.on which discloses practices related to the effective 

organization' and management of curriculum and assessment. Researchers 

' ' ' r ■ ' ' 

include" the SWftL/Los ^i^ngeles Unified School District collaboration and 

Cohen. Curriculum alignment research findings indicate t^at effective 

• ... 
schools characteristically (1) specify and document learning goals, 

'inS't ruction and assessment and (2) match precisely instruction, 

assessments and learning goals.. ' 

Research^on Program Coupling ;, This shiall research base dr^ws^^^iijd^nigs 
mainly from studies of"^ general school organization and of school effects 
which focus on the relationships among classroom, building and district 
levels of program organization. These studies disclose practices related 



to organizational expectations, policies, support and resources. 
Researchers include Baldridge, ^rnine and Weick. Program coupling 
research findings indicate that in effective schools, (1) goal structures", 
assessment efforts and information flow are more unified among levels; 
(2) policies and procedures are more integrated across levels? (3) 
support is mc^re focused at the classroom level^ and on priority lea'irnitig 
outcomes and (3) the targeting of * resdur^s hy, 'matching them to priority 
instructional go^ls is more common, , * 

Implementation Rese^arch ; Studies focus on successful implementation/ 
change efforts to identify conditions and practices that promote 
significant, durable changes in educational programs. Knowledge sources 
include evaluation of large-scale federal "programs , curricular projects 
and locally-developed innovations. Researchers in this area include ABT 
Associates, Berman/McLaughlin , Cheever/Neill/Quinn, Fullian^ Hall/Alford, 
Hall/Loucks and The NETWORK, Inc. Characteristics of successful 
change/implementation efforts include (1) improvement efforts that meet 
local *needs; (2) involvement of persons asked tp alter practice in all 
phases of improvement design/planning? (3) visible results, of^t^krin the 
short run; (4)^rincipal support of the effort; (5) an optimal i 
improvement focus which seems to k^e at the building level; (6) staff 
development focused on skill dWelopment; (7) explicit management and 
monitoring of improvement efforts; (8) allopation of local resources for 
the improvement an^ (9) institutionalization of the orientation toward 
change/improvement. 

There is a great degree of variance among the six area^s of research in 
terms of number, breadth and scope of completed stuclp.es. Because of this 
variance, areas of research have been categorized by the degree of 
confidence in the quality oi the recommendations derived from research 
results. Those ratings are; 

School Effects Research: Moderately firm confidence in results 

■ * 

Teacher Effects Research: Firm confidence in results 



r 



Research on Instructional Moderately s^culative results 

Leadership: . , 



Curriculum Alignment , " Mdd'eii^tely speculative results 



in 

Research: s • . , 

Research on Program Coupling: Speculative results 

Implementation Research: Moderately firm confidence in results 

PARTICIPANT DISCUSSION : "Research Base - Perspectives from the States" 

Participants discussed the nature of the research that is/should be used 
in state level school improvement efforts? the ways research is/should be 
used? and laws, policies and/or regulations which have grown/should grow 
from the research base. 

A. Nature of the Research # 

,' ' — _j ^ 

The effective schooling research provides a valuable data base to 
support both established and new state level school improvement 
efforts. Participants cited the teacher effects, .school effects, 
instructional-, leadership and implementation research as being 
pE^rticularlyJusef ul in"* state level improvement efforts. In many 
cases, states are focusing on one area of research as they move 
toward priority school improvement goals. 

State representatives also expressed a number of issues and .concerns 

that should be considered in using the research and in the ^ 

continuation of studies to increase the research base: 

> 

o The research should be used in an integrated fashion 

because each research area influences or affects others. A 
"holistic" approach to applications of effective schooling 
research is r ecommended . 
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o While the major focus has been on school effects and 

teacher effects research in. state level school improvement 
efforts, states are increasingly interested in the 
' implemientation research. There i? need for furthe/ 

information about how to implement the knowledge base:' hdw^ 
, to move from research findings to implementation of' 
"effective practice." ' 

^ o There is lack of clarity about what actually constitutes 
effecliive practice in schools, and there is concern about 
how to communicate about effective practice with local 
schools and districts. The processes of research-based 
improvement are, as well, difficult to communicate. 

.i 

/ 

o The research does not appear to take into account "futures" 
research: how will schools be required to respond' to ^ ' 
prospective changes in the society as pictured in this 
research. 

o There is need for further research to* clarify the 

appropriate and most effective role of thp states in 
effective schooling. ' . 

B. Uses of the Research 

Participating state education agencies are making use of the 
effective schooling research in a variety of ways. Efforts seem to 
be concentrated on assisting in the implementation of research 
findings at the local district and school levels, whether through 
technical assistance programs or training programs for local staff. 
In many states, local control^of improvements is an important issue. 
For some states, the effective schooling research creates a common 
language and provides a valuable framework that can be uased to focus 
school improvement efforts. * . 
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Examples of SJBA applications of the research include: • - ' 

o Provision of technical assistance to school districts, upon 
request, to help them achieve local school improvement 
goals. Areas of assistance" incluife goal identification. 
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Staff development and "the establishment of coopera^^' 
relationships among higher education, local schools and. 
central office administratipns. . ^ • ' 

Training programs to familiarize school level personnel 
with the content of the research and the processes 
necessary to implement research results, often involving 
the creation of "teams" (administrators, principals, 
teachers) to. spearhead improvement efforts. 

Requiring districts to develop profiles of schools to 
identif^y local improvement needs. ^^"^ 

Development of models of effective instruction and the 
testing of hypotheses through special projects, bft^ 
working with clusters of schools. This indicates a shift 
from short-term to long-term approach to improvement 
efforts. 

Creating information-sharing networks and/or brokering 
information to provide a means whereby schools can exchange 
data about successful school improvements. 

Emphasis on the development of the principal as 
instructional leader, with the focus shifting from a 
management to leadership role. 

Identification of school improvement priorities which may 
be used as criteria for funding discretionary programs. 
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o ' Focus on the areas of curriculum and instruction as 
priorities for school improvement. 

o Use of the effective schooling reseairch to generate 

interest in and commitment to school improvement' in times . 
of fiscal retrenchment. 

C. Laws, Policies and/or Regulations .... 

In many states, boards of educatiqrt and/or legislatures have adopted 
or are considering policies, laws and/or regulations governing 
educational programs.- This type of activity is increasing some 
states in response to the intens^ focus on education created by suqh 
receht reports as A Nation at ^isk ; The Imperative for Educational . 
Reform (U.S. Department of Education, Washington, D.C,,- April 1983). • 
Participants identified the effects of such mandat^ and considered' 
ways that laws, policies- and/or regulations can cdBiribute to 
statewide schdol improvement efforts, 

o Policies, set' by state boards , of education can give explicit 
direction to SEAs for school improvement priorities. - A ; 
policy calling for overall school improvement, for example, 
might be more useful than specific rules or regulations 
about the content of the curr ictilum. In one state, 
professional development for instructional staff has been 
identified as high priority through policy rather than by a 
prescriptive mandate. 

o Existing laws can be used to leverage school improvement or 
can be counterproductive. Changes in certification of 
' principals as instructional leaders and changes in teacher 
training programs to reflect new knowledge about schdol 
effectiveness can support school improvements. Laws 
affecting funding patterns, governance structures and 
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procedures for board/school interactions can have a 
negative effect. One state undertook a study to discover 
whether law^, policies and^ regulations, were inhibiting 
factors to school improvment efforts and discovered that 
this Was not the case. 

There is concern that, the proliferation' of new law^ and 
regulations oould 'force schools to "reinvent the wheel" 
rather than allow them to complete school improvement 
processes based on the effective , schooling research. ^.^ 
Current schooT improvement efforts may be threatened by or 
placed in a "tug-of-war" with recommendations from national 
reports oh education. States should be cautious in ^ 
enjpcting new legislation. 
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As states move toward more controls for education. It 
becomes-even more critical to communicate effectively with 
legislators. There is a nefed to, translate research into 
statements descJribing successful, effective %chools for use 
by and benefit of legislators. 



2. MAKING IMPROVEMENTS WORK:. ADVICE FROM 
• RESEARCH ON CHANGE 

PRESENTATION ; Dr. Pat Cox 

I 

Research is now_ drawing a coherent,^ comprehensive picture of the actual 

implementation 'of change in education. The elepterits of change which have 

< . ' ' ■ ■ . * ' ' • ' 

been studied individually — settings for innovations , various types of 

assisters and the stages of,t^ie change process— rare now being cpnsidered 

together. Three different aspects of implementation research are of 

particular interest to state, education agencies: A) what is RnoWn about 

'implementation in local' schools; B) what is known about school^^~> 

•■ ■ ■ ■ .. ' ' • 

improvement efforts in state education; and C) what state educations 

agencies can do to foster school improvement at the local level. 

These aspects were considered in the Study of Dissemination Efforts 
Supporting School Improvement (DESSI) conducted by The NETWORK, Inc., in 
collaboration with several other organizations. This study looked' at the 
processes .of change in 146 schools in 10 states which had adopted or 
developed new practices through one of four different programs: 1) The 
National Diffusion Network (including Title I) ; 2)\state-administered 
dissemination programs; 3) the Title IV-C local devexopment program; and 
4) the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (now Office of Special 
Education) marketing program, which funds curriculum development for 
special education, the products of which are distributed through private 
publishers* 

6 

The DESSI Study ^included interviews with teachers using innovations, 

administrators in the schools/and districts and external assisters. Data 

were also collected from federal personnel involved with the four 

^ ' ■ / ■ - ■•• 

programs and with dissemination efforts ' generally. In addition; state 

education agency staff were coni^ulted extensively in the 10 study states 

about dissemination and school imprpvemen^^ctivities. Research on 

various elements of change in education was also considered in completing 

the study. 



Local School Im^ementation 

, - ■ ' ' ' 

Specific .factors or "Ingredients for improyement" contribute to the 
successful adoption or development of practices, according to the 
DESSI study: .\ ' . / ' 

1. identified needs : Understanding what elements are lacking or 
needed and what elements, are in place (previous experience* ' 

• capabilities) that' are necessary for implementing tlpe \ 
\ improvement. The amount of change in current teaching practice 
needed during implementation of a particular new practice is 
related to the amount of assistance and supporit necessary: 
sustained assistance is more crucial for teachers making major 

changes than for 'teachers making minor changes. 

( . » 

2. Identifiable practices : curricula or instructional 
strategies that are carefully developed, well-defined and ' 
determined to be effective. 

3. , Implementation assistance :. In-person assistance focused on the 

specifics of actually performing the practice. External 
assisters (state personnel, program consultants) and local 
facilitators (district of f ice .program directors, specialists) 
can provide assistance that is geared to users' concerns and 
levels of mastery. 



4. Involved aTid forceful leadership : A leader who sets the new 

practice as a priority, acquires resoui;ces, provides access to 
assistance, facilitates good school climate and makes time for 
teachers to use the new practice. Often the principal, the 
leader emphasizes utilization of the mew practice, encourages 
teacher initiative, and maintains fidelity to the original 
blueprint for the practijCe whicH"^ important to making - 
substantive change. The DESSI Study showed that teachers' 
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commitment or ownership of a new practice often develops after 
they have experience working with it. With support for change 
Efforts, results begin toi develop which leads to* commitment 
and/or ownership. 

» •'*»'". 

5. Institutionalization ; Assuring the survival of the new practice 
over^ time throfigh planning and monitoring implementation: 
whether funds for the practice are' a line item in the school 

' budgeli/ whether there are mechanisms for training new'staff in 
the practice as others leave,, etc. 

6. Imj)act ; An assessment of the ^outcomes ^of the implementation 
effort both in terms of the changes resulting from the new 
practice (student impact, organizational change) and or the 
implementation process itself. 

B. School Improvement Efforts in State Education Agencies 

■ ^ ^- ■ 

State education agencies characteristically perform regulatory 
functions (enforcement), administrative functions (sort, compile, 
categorize) leadership functions ("carrying the torch") and/or 
provide direct services to LEAs. The DESS I Study isolated a number 
of factors that influence, whether or not state education agencies 
become involved in school improvement activities and the nature of 
the strategies employed. Factors include the political climate, the 
leadership style of the .chief state school officer, the SEA's 
relationship with local districts and schools, the severity of the 
within-state problems confronted, the strength of localist traditions 
and the level of available resources.' Two patterns of organizational 
behavior for SEAs emerge: 

. 1. Maintenance organizations ; Agencies which appear -rfriented 
primarily to preservation of political equilibrium and 
bureaucratic functioning. Characteristics include 
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rWlatively placid, undemanding .political environments; 

^ strbn^ traditions ji^^lpcalism? tig^t constraints on 

""resources; leaders 'driented toward quiet and efficient 

performance of basic SEA functions; a high priority of 

preserving harmony ' (with local districts, with the federal 

government, within the agency) • . < 
V 

2. V Development organizations ; Agencies >jhich appear to be 

actively involved in adapting to substantive and political 
problems through organized sqhool improvement efforts. 
Characteristics include turbulent, demanding political 
environments; centralist or weak localist traditions; and 
adequate if not abundant resources which have attracted 
activist leaders who develop central school initiatives and 
coordinate resources and functions across the agency to 
support the initiative. ^ 

A major difference between the two types of SEAs is in the ways they 
reconcile bureaucratic anfl political goals . (legislators , press, . 
balance budgets, negotiate with superintendents, etc.) with 
substantive goals (deliver services to school districts ,. improve 
basic skills achievement, provide programs for special populations, 
etc.)? In maintenance SEAs, political and bureaucratic - >-^. 
consideration? sharply constrain the actions that may be ^^^^fh to 
achieve service delivery goals. In development SEAs, leadership 
pursues a mixture of political and substantive goals, with ' 
bureaucratic considerations viewed as just a means to those ends; and 
leaders accept some level of disturbance as the inevitable price of ; 
responding to new demands on the SEA. These two patterns of behavior 
affect the actions SEAs can take regarding school improvement. 



As SEAs plan, organize and implement school improvements, they 
experience a change process which requires implementation within the 
agency itself. The^six "Ingredients for Improvement" can be 
redefined for thj® internal situation: 
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Identified needs ; Knowing the internal needs within the 
VSEA for a school improvement program, par/icularly what 

capacities are required and whether thos^, are in place, > 'An. 

SEA that nmst f irst' address issues of legitimacy 'and image 
^related to intervention at the school level has further to 

•go^-requires more internal change — than an SEA) with a 

history of service and contaqt with local schools'. 

. ■ ■ ■ . . 

Identifiable, practices (the school improvemen't plan) : ^ A \ 
clear plan, with behavior steps for personnel involved, a- 
clear scope and realistic expectations for staff and 
resources, eliminating the risk of' not being able to meet 
adequately the expectations of LEAs created by the promise 
of'^a major program that does not materialize. Many SEA 
school improvements are too ambitious for the resources and 
staff~available to implement them. 

Implementation. assistance ; Orientation and training for 
SEA staff, depending pn the degree of change involved, 
staff concerns, degrees of mastery.^ This affects staff 
interactions with LEAs and LEAs' perceptions of SEA 
capacity. • 

Involved and forceful leadership ; The chief state school 
officer or other leader (with clout) emphasizes the:^ 
priority of the initiative, assu^eS financial support and 
resources, sees that staff are prepared and a timeline 
developed and generally keeps the effort on track. 

Institutionalization ; Efforts to ensure that the program 
sur,vives long enougri to have impact, both within the SEA 
and local levels. 

Impact ; Formative evaluation of the school improvement 
program to assess progress, both within the SEA and at the 
local level, toward intermediate and ultimate goals of the 
improvement. 



C. what State Education Agencies Can Do To Foster School Improvement At ' 
The Local Level ' /. 

The DESSI Stydy identified /several options available to both types of 

SEAS interested in fostering local level "school improvements:' ♦ 

/ ' s ■ ■ ■ 

■ * /• ■ * ■ ■ ...-/,. ' .■ . / 

Maintenance SEAs jo Non-interf^ence ; Setting a tone . 

without planning intervention at the, 

local level, not hampering efforts of 

other agencies within 'the state to 

provide services to schools. . 



6 Enhancement ; Facilitate change at the 
local level through support of other 
organizations. 

o Direct brokerage ; Putting schools in 
touch with resources and services. 

/ .... ' ■ ' 

Development/ SEAs . o Ob jectives-fgpused school improvment 

progreons ; Leaders concentrate on 

addressing particular slibstantive 

issues that have been dramatized 

. politically^ mandating goals or 

priorities for local districts while 

" delegating authority to choose the ^ 

means of achieving those objectives. 

Di'stricts and schools n4y decide ways 

to mak^ the changes necessary to meet 

defined standards . 

o . Process-focused school improvement 
programs ; Initiatives that seek to 
promote school improvement by changing 
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the ways in which schools address their 
problems by 1) concentrating on 

building new structures and enhancing 

' ■ ■ ■ • ' ' ■ ■ ■ , * ^ . . 

processes within local districts; 2) 

i ' developing a 'netwotk to provide 

problem-solving assistance to local 

* •. district^ or 3) viewing local 

r , capacities for probi^em-solving and ^ 

^ • .external assistance as complementary 

: elements 'of a unified school *• 

■ ■ ■ ■ . " - . ' V- 

■ } improvement program and attempting ,to. 

- . • * ■ ■ ^ , _ 

' '\ * , -^^ both/ 

Specific activities for SEAs were identified by the study for each of 
the six "Ingredients ^or Improvements", Efforts are affected by such 
elements as the number of SEA personnel available/ financial 
resources, the number of school districts, etc. 

1. Identified needs ; Assistance or promotion of lieeds assessment 
or problem-ident if ication processes, ranging from developing a 
procedure to mandating the creation of councils tp address the 
questions. ^ 

: . * . _ % 

2. Identifiable practices ; Formal validation procedures for 
promising practices or informal mechanisms to assist LEAs in - 
identifying and evaluating critical elements of effective . 
schooling. 

3. Implementation assistance^ Training and support for external ^ 
assisters working with local schools; work to make persons 
serving as change agen^ aware of assisting users in the 
specifics of new practices and the^ development of liaisons with 
local facilitators with the school districts who know specifics; 
encourage the applications of change -research (Concerns-Based 
Adoption Model/ Levels of Use Configuration) and attention to 
issues of replication and fidelity. 



4.^ Involved and forceful leadership -! ^TJhe founding of^*!'. 

principal/administrator .academies^N^or professional develoj)itient? 
similar eftotts for all personnel involved in the change to 
become familiar with specifics of 'the- changes,;, using. such- 
academies and other training sessions'^to help administrators ahd' 
teachers to learn ways to shift to new behaviors in the midsfc of 

. . regular routines. , . 

^' . 

» . • -■ • • ' • < 

•5V ^ Iristituf ionalization ; helping local schools assure continuity 

• by. Structuring th,e terms of grants so that" local support ^ ' 
.<gradually indreases and by fostering attention to the "back end" 



of the implementation process, urging that resources arid s'taff 
b^ committed in plans beyond the initial adoption phase. 



^ 6. Impact ; Encouraging or assisting with fotmative and summattve 
^'eval.uaiion knd communicating the understanding' that . significant 
change takes time—lS to 24 months for a major chang.e nn school 
p.tactice — to avoid did'couragement and precipitous dismantling of 
change ^efforts. 

Finally, state edbcatipn agencies should be aware of th^ extent of 

act^ivities the 'school improvement effort will include. Development 

programs (creating curricula, diagnostic instruments , etc. ) , 

awareness programs (increasing knowledge of a certain body of 

. " * e ^, V ■ • . .. ■ ■ . V 

informationr, assistance programs (l;ielp to LEAs in specified areas) , 

■ ^. *■ . ■ . , ■ 

and stag,^(ir ^.mplementation programs (gradual effecting of changes in ; 

^ ■ - ' \ • ■ ' 

all local schools) will each require different 'kinds and levels o§ 

involvement with local schools and will each be accompanied by some 

degree of change within the agency. ^ . 

'" - . ' -vj, ■ ■ . , . ■ • 

PARTICIPANT DISCUSSION ; 'TSchool Improvement: Approaches and Policies" 

Discussion by SEA representatives focused on wh^t strategies at the state 
level are/should be used to promote/force improvement of local schools? • 



what sta.te level strategies are/should be used to guarantee quality 
schooling at the local level? how has/should the research on change 
influence (d) state approaches to school improvement? and what laws/ 
policies and/or regulations (should) support state strategies for school 
improvement. 

A. Strategies for Local School Improvement ^ 

Strategies at the state level to promote local school improvements 
' vary according to numerous factors in' individual states. 

Participants discussed current ||trategies and a number of issues 
related to state level improvements. 

o It. is important that school improvements be sustained to 
achieve impact on local schools, but this is not taking 
place in many states. There has been an emphasis at the 
state level on needs assessment and improvement planning, 
but states find it. difficult to move ahead toward ► 
implementation of improvements due to changes in political 
climate and pr.iprities and changes in per^imnel at both the 
state and local levels. 

o ' Emphasizing the concept of instructional leadership is 
important to the. implementation of school improvements. 
One state is working with local school boards to redefine 
criteria/expectations used as a basis for hiring 
superintendents. This is intended to institutionalize the 
focus on instructional leadership and lead to lasting 
change. 

o The use of clusters of people with different skills from 
across the state can contribute to the continuation of 

^ school improvement efforts. Teams including 

;i, 

^ represjentatives from higher education and other resource 

. persons work with SEAsJi^'^nd LEAs to increase school 
' . ' ' ' ' . 

, ■ . improvement impact. 



A strong element of volunteer ism is apparent in many 
states: school improvements are initiated voluntarily at . 
the local level with support/advice from the SEAs,^ 

Changes are a critical issue: shifts in the roles of SEAs 
or of personnel have created concern about the definition 
of the mission and purpose of the state education agency. 
In some states, analysis of^ staff functions, changes in 
management techniques, fiscal analysis and training of SEA 
staff for changed roles are being used to stabilize SEA 
efforts • . 

Some states are following a strategy of providing school 



programs and providing incentives for local personnel 
participation. One state offered four research-based, 
validated instructional models to LEAs who were encouraged 
(but not/mandated) to select cimong the models for local 



suit local improvement needs. 

Some SEAs have establ;Lshed statewide standards, competency 
requirements and trairiing programs. Schools/districts ^re 
monitored for compliance to regulations and SEAs intervene 
when necessary to assist local schools in meeting standards 

Data is used as a means for monitoring schools and 
identifying LEAs where school improvements are necessary. 
Delta on student achievement, for example, provides a means 
of monitoring instructional programs. On the other hand, 
some LEAs have used state-collected data as a tool to 
generate interest in and support for local schoo! 
improvement efforts. * > 




improvement models to LEAs, including offering training 




Local schools occasionally^ import programs that 





o In some states, LEAs are required to prepare and follow 
*|fproveinent plans. In orie state, a five-year planning 
requirement includes SEA monitoring of LEA progress. 

o Some states offer developmental support of local efforts 
through focused grant-making programs, e.g., training/ 
activities. 

B. Strategies for Ensuring Quality^ Schooling 

Participants discussed current and potential strategies for ensuring 
quality in local instructional progreuns: 

»• 

Increasing statewide' graduation requirements for students, 
instituting statewide assessment prograims and providing 
staff development activities all provide ways for SEAs to 
influence the quality of local educational programs. 

o Changes in teacher accreditation programs may result in 
improved educational quality* 

o. Criterion-referenced inservice training could be used as a 
vehicle for achieving increased quality in instructional 
methods and techniques. 




C. Research and State School Improvements 

Findings from effective schooling and change research can provide a 
basis for school improvements at the state level. Some states are 
already applying research findings. The application of research, 
potentially can have significant impact on state level efforts. 

o Linking school improvement research to the accreditation 
process is being used in one state to enhance school 
improvement activities. Statewide. concentration on 
effective schooling research has been used to influence the 
standards used by the regional accrediting organization. 

25 
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o There is little activity in mo^t states regarding the 

researcl) on change and little state-level action is being 
taken based on this research. 

o It appears that a "national curriculum" is evolving tfiat 
will result in similar educational priorities (basic 
skills, computer literacy, etc.) in a majority of LEAs. 
There is question as to whether and how this would affect 
the implementation of the effective schooling research. . 

o /Widespread implementation of effective schooling practices 
might promote less discrepancy across socio-economic 
classes in the nation. In addition, similar ities in 
approach may result in lessening the negative impact on a 
child's education caused by a fcunily move from one 
district/school to another.^ 

Laws, Policies r Regulations Supporting State Level Improvements 

State level mandates can support or. inhibit local school improvement 
efforts, depending on state climate, traditions of localism and other 
factors. A number of issues were raised regarding the impact of 
existing and potential mandates. 

o Legislation in some states sets standards that must be met 
by local, schools. The setting and enforcement of these 
standards can result in renewed local school improvement 
efforts. . ^ 

o New legislation should be Jj^nder taken with caution. There 
is concern about the lack of research on the effectiveness 
.of mandates in causing improvements in schooling. 
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states could consider changing .standards for teacher 
preparation, including statewide entry testing for ^ 
admission to teacher training programs, experiential 
requirements for teachers and for administrators, and 
ihteirnships. Changes in standards must take place at the 
state level (rather than at the individual university 
level) . to be effective. 

Current discussion of performance incentives and merit pay 
does not offer direction in dealing with the teachers who 
are well established within the current system (tenure, 
etc.) . ' 

states should try to do well wh^t<; is already "on the 
books," completing and assessing the impact ^of school 
improvement efforts already begun before mandating new 
prograibs. 

There is concern that the real issue emerging in education 
is the choice between emphasizing "quality" education or 
"adequate" education. It appears that the main variable in 
this debate is time (hours, days of instruction) rather 
than content (curriculum). Concentrating on increasing 
instructional time without attention to content could lead 
to deterioration of quality in the nation's^ schools. As in 
the "tracking" issue, questions could be raised: legal 
considerations, possible equity issues and concerns about 
nurturing individual diversity among students while 
providing education for all. 

The creation of new laws, policies arid regulations is not 
an ef f ective-^ay to promote excellence in schools. 
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It would be valuable to know what contextual factors 
contribute to the adoption of a "development" or "mandate" 
approach in SEAs. 

State education agencies need to know how to deal with the 
"knee-jerk" reactions of both the public and legislators 
the content of recent national reports on education. 
Findings in the reports may be in conflict with current 
priorities in educational improvement. 

Mandates alone are not sufficient to guarantee quality 
schooling. The nature of the mandate — level of detail, 
whether requiring implementation of a process or meeting 
specific goals — is also important to its effectiveness. 
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3. MOVING TOWARD EXCELLENCE 



PRESENTATION ; "Recommendations From Reports On Schooling' 
/ Dr. Robert E. Blum 



Two major national reports have recently focused public attention on 
educ4tion: A Nation At Risk; The Imperative for Educational Reform 
prepared by the National Commission^ on Excellence in Education (U.S. 
^epartment of Education, Washington, D.C., April 1983) and Action for 
Excellence; A Comprehensive Plan to Improve Our Nation's Schools from 
the Education Commission of the States' Task Force on Education for 
Economic Growth (Denver, CO, June 1983). 

Many recommendations in these reports fall into alignment with results of 
effective schooling research.' The research provides a more detailed look 
at how these recommendations can be put into effect. 



A NATION AT RISK 



/ 



This report contains five groups of recommendations to improve sqhools. 
In each case, effective schooling research can be shown to be closely 
related to the recommendations. 



A. Content 



Recommendations ; 



Strengthen high school graduation 
requirements, including requirements in the 
Five New Basics of English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and computer 
science; more time spent studying the New 
,Basics; students should study fewer areas 
for more time at greater depth. 
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Research 
Findings: 




Instructional time should be allocated based 
on clear objectives for student achievement? 
curriculum alignment adds to effectiveness 
by matching objectives, resources and 
measurement of progress toward objecti^s; 
teachers focus instruction on objectives; 
monitoring the instructional program in 
terms of priority objectives can lead to 
improvements at the program level and in 
classroom methods, techniques and procedures. 



Standards and Expectations 
Recommendations ; More vigorous and measui;;able standards and 

higher expectations for academic pcwrformance 
and student conduct; raise requirements for 
admission to higher education. 



Research 
Findings: 



Expectations s'hould be high: all students 
can and will achieve basic objectives; 
teachers will teach all students; students 
will behave; students and teachers will be 
recognized for good performance. 



There should be clear standards: 
assessments known, acceptable levels of 
performance known; curriculum alignment; 
frequent checking of student performance 
with feedback to students. 



C. Time 



Recommendations : 



Significantly more time devoted to learning 
the New Basics, requiring more effective use 
of the school day, a longer school day, or a 
lengthened school year. 
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Research 
Fincjings; 



School and classroom man'^^ment should 
preserve and protect time for learning/ 
including the use of a code of conduct/ 
classroom rules and the setting of efficient 
classroom routines, 



A high quality of instruction is desirable, 
using' direct/ clear instruction and 
direction/ the assignment of appropriate 
learning taskS/ an orientation toward 
success/ and the . use of placement* and 
grouping as appropriate. 

To increase time spent on learning, there 
should be assigned homework, extra learning 
activities and help available to students 
who need it. 



Teachings 
Recommendat ions : 



High standards for teacherS/ increased 
teacher salaries, longer teacher contracts, 
career ladders for teachers, nonschool 
personnel to solve teacher shortages in 
mathematics and science, incentives for 
teachers, master teachers to assist in 
teacher preparation programs and supervising 
new teachers during ' probationary years. 



Research 

* 

Findings; 



Teaching performance should be evaluated 
with an orientation toward improvement; - 
there should be incentives and recognition 
for excellence in teaching. 
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E> Leadership 

Recommendations ; Educators and elected officials should 

provide the .leadership necessary to achieve 
school improvement while the public should 
provide fiscal support. ♦ 

* Research Administrative performance should be 

Findings: evaluated with an orientation toward 

> improvement and in light of specific 
leadership. skills J .there should be 
incentives and recognition for excellence in 
administration. 



ACTION FOR EXCELLENCE 



This report includes recommendations for school » improvements ori^ted to 
reflect a partnership between' business and education to improve schools 
and thereby improve economic growth. The recommendations can be linked 
with specific practices identified by research as effective in improving 
schools. . ' . 



Recommendation #1: 



There should be state and local glans .to 
improve schools. 



Research 
Findings : 



The effective schooling ^research emphasizes 
the need for planning s^o meet spec^if id 
educational goals. . - ; 



Recommendation #2: 



Partnerships -should b*6 created within 

f - . ■ ■ . ■ ' . 

communities to improve schools. ■ 



^ Research 
Findings: 



Parental and community involvement are 
important to school improvement efforts. v. 
The more directly parents are involved in 
^he instructional program of their childrenr 
the higher achievement seems to be. 
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Recommendation #3: 



Marshal resources, essential to improving 
public schools: better use of existing 
resources; more funds selectively invested # 
including federal support. 



Research 
Findings: 



Allocation of time, curriculum alignment, 
program monitoring and instructional 
leadership can all contribute to effective 
use of resources. • 



^Recommendation #4; 



Increase regard for teachers: imprdve 
methods for recruiting, training and "paying 
teachers? create career laddejrs; provide 
recognition. } 



Research 
Findings: 



Effective schooling research can be used as 
the basis. for teacher training; incentives 
and Recognition .are used in effective 
schools..'^ ir-f*^ 



R^ommendation #5; 



Make -the academic experience intense and 
productive: firm, explicit and demanding 
requirements concerning discipline, 
: attendance, homework, grades? strengthen the 
curriculum; increase .the duration and 
intengity of academic lear ing timei ; . ;^ 



Research 
Findings,:,. 



Specific expectations for student learning 
and behavior contribSKe to effective 
schools; a number o£ effective practicesr\ 
define .effective uses of school time? 
curriculum '^alignment strengftheng the^.. 
..implementation of the curriculum; ^effective 
classroom management and instruction 
techniques/tan; improve the quality of 
teaching ^rid student performance^/.-. ^ 



Recommendation #6 : 



Provide quality assurances: measure 
effectiveness of teachers and reward ' 
outstanding performance; improve the 
certification processes; improve processes 
for. teacher/administrator retention; 
peripdical^ly test student achiev6itient - 
progress; promote students based, on mastery # 
not age; identify clearly skills students 
are expected to master; raise 
college/university entrance requirements, r. 



Research 
Findings; 



Monitoring teacher performance, curriculum 
alignment practices cLnd improved assessment 
and evaluation techtijScjj^^ contribute to 
school improvement. 



Recommendat ion. #7 ; 



^ Research 
Findings: 



Improve leadership and management in the 
, schools: hold principals accountable; 

improve recruitment, training and monitoring 

" 

performance of principals; use more 
effective management ^techniques. 

^ r Specific leadership skills are necessary in 
•>'school improvements: school leaders should 
set j\iqh expectations, oversee instructiojial , 
planning and monitor teacher performance. " 



Recommendation #8: 



Prov.idja better service for special 

pdRUi^tions:^.^ women and minorities in 

!i '* ■ • 
technical fields; better curriculum for 

" /' ' ■- ' . ^ 

gifted students; education for handi^capped 

students, etc. Cv..- 
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Research . . ■ 
Findings: . .*" - ; ■ 



! ;E£jective schooling practices can contribute 
' •* ^to improving educational opportunities for .. 
»v. all students. 



Use of the effective schooling research base can provide some answers to 
issues raised, by both •these,lreports* 
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PRESENTATION: \ "lltates Take Leadeirship" ^ " ^ ■ 

Robert Van Slyke ^ ! - ' r ' 

' '.'.^ ' . ~ ' . ' • ' ■< ' ■ ''■^ " / • 

Avnuinbjsr of recent natibn'ii; reports have* fpcusisd on th^e current state of 

■ .p)iii>iic^_ education: . ... •' ' . ,,'^„;^* ^ 

'i ' ' o A Nation at Risk: The Inipei^a:t:i:ve for .E^^ Refornt r ' '^hei 

l^ational Commission on Excellence^ji«-^(dii^^ 
of Education, Washington r D.C. ; Apr il 1983, 'ry 

o Actign for Excellence , Task Force on Education for Ec6nomic 

Growth) .The Education .i^oiranission of the States, Denyerr CO; June 

. ^'••;v-.1983L;^^ z'^"- 

o! - ' 'M ak inq the /Grade , ^ a report:by.;trh© Task^:P<^^ on Federal ' . 

— • -y. .X - ■ ''i^'v-'r" ■•• ■ 1' ■ . 

piemeritaty and Secondary Poli^c^y, The Twentieth. Century Fui^d;^- New^ 

'j' - *■■•[■_ 

. York, 1983. ' •■ . ' ' : . , ' 

o High School: A Report on Secondary Education inAAmerjca , 

Ernest Bayer for the Carnelgie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Harper .& Row, 1983 • C 

■\^/-':'- -o': . A Plac fe Called ScKool , John Goodl ad, .McGraw-Hill, 1983. . 



In add.itibi^^^^^^^^ state in .the' union ^^liher 1ias initiifiited, or is in the 

pr'dcess^.o^^^^^ efforts to imprfbye. the quality of education. 

focus of public' attfentionT on education is Welcome'. A sixfiilar focus 

following . the launphing of the Soviet Union's Sputnik* 25 years ago' 1^ to 

'^improvement of instruction at the secondary level .^iri the areas df 

'science, jnathematics and foreign language, with sqme carryover into 

1 '•• ,. ' ' '.' ^. ■ • . 

English an<3. social studies. Both teachW .preparation and elementary 

education benefited from that attention,^ as well. / 



The cufjrent focus on educatidn;-tnaiy ijtidipat^^^^i^^^ commitment to v^: 
excellence in education,/ sorely lacVing wt^^^^^ attention was 

focused on other issues/ In addition, thi^- focUs the work 



ethic and supports the ^notion that individuals have- -a responsibility tb^ 
the collective well-being pf society. V. 

Most importantly, th^s new focus is causing re-examination of the 
historical application of a "factory model" to schools, a straight-line 
process in which the raw mateplal or partially completed product comes; on 
the line, a treatment or process is implemented, and the. .f inljshed product 
comes off the line, where it is' checked to determine wh)fet:h€^y'^|p it" 
meets minimum standards. In; schools, , thi is is reflected !in the* use^ of 
minimum competency testing, .yhich raises concerns about €he disregard for 
individual differences among students, about the danger that mini^ums 
might become maximums and about whether the use of the factory model is 
appropriate for schooling. Assessment of the produ^^t of the public 
schools should take place, but the methods shou^^i^be^^^ when 
the means to quality control is*^the testing of ^tlie product at the end of 
the proces^«, and the elements of the process are ignored, a great /Jeal is 
left to chance. , 



Currently in educatj.oiri.f a number of elements can be identified: 

o Miniprt^ compjetehcy testing ^as a movement to control quality: 
test?4i^g; JbKe^ptoduct of the school to determine whether or not 
the minimum standard has been met. 

■ r 

o Eff^tive schooling as a move to address, the question of , 

inputs: effective processes or practices to insure '-a quality 
product. ,0. 



Excellence in education :is an effort to deal with the 

specif icatdon of product: defining what it is that .we want 

students to gain from the 12 or more years of school most 

♦ 

experience. - ^ ^ . ' 



The mo4t important issue is to .detemihCLi-w^^^ of the schools ... 

shoald be'w / Orice/a the goaig^^. is reached, those ; . 

treatments c^n be: applied ^ which research suggest make a difference and 
which have coitie to be known as effective educational practices. Only . 
with clear specif ication of- ^^^^^^^^ appropriate treatment in thie . ' . - 

process (application of effectJ^e^^ can the product . be 

adequately assessed. . • ' - ^ , 

' ■ ■ ■ • !■ • . 

? ,*'■.'■. ' " * 

In ofder to bring about this cl?[ange in approach, typ areas must be 
considered. First, the public must be kept involved in education or the 
current concern will disintegrate after initial efforts toward • 
improvement. The public schools mirror society to a far greater degree 
than they . influence the direction of society: public involvement is 
critical to effective school improvement. Second, there is, a strong 
tendency .in our ^society to blame public schools for all of the perceived 
public'dissatisfaction with the young--to,/blame schools totally fpr the 
perceived lack of student learning. 

In considering recent 'national reports on education, states should be ■ ^ 
cautious and avoid accepting unreasonable responsibility. To address 
both questions of public involvement and responsibility for student 
learning, the Alaska Effective Schooling Program made two critical 
distinctions: , . ' 

. : r 

1. Education and schooling can and should be differentiated to 
avoid the placement of all responsibility for education on 
publ ic schools . 

o Education is a process of instruction — either <^t3irectly by 
teaching or indirectly by model, precept or example — in 
order that an individual or group may acquire knowledge, 
skills, understandings and appreciations. Education is a 
shared responsibility involving many segments of society 
. with the aim of assisting the individual to. maximize his or 
her potential as a human being living in concert with 
' others. 
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o Schooling is the proceiss of providing or receiving 
instruction in a structured setting: a school. 

2. The responsibilities of schools can and should be defined as 

"primary," "shared" or "supportive" to emphasize the cooperative 
role of schools with parents, students and the community. 

o Schools have a primary responsibility to insure that 
students master basic skills. 

o Schools have a shared responsibility with other agencies 
relative to career and vocational education. 

o Schools haye a supportive responsibility with respect to 
moral and ethical development, with the family having the 
primary responsibility. ' 

Because of differences in state education agenciies, ways to facilit^^ 
the movement toward effectiveness and on towar^^ excellence will vary.i 
Some factors affectiiag SEAs include: • . / 

1. Levels of* authority: some SEAs have powers others do not. ' 

2. Traditions: in Alaska, for example, the SEA has substantial 
authority but there is a statewide tradition strongly supporting 
the concept of local coatrol. 

3. Circumstances of the^^ment: transitory political alignments 
may suggest particular courses of action. 

A number of issues should be addressed and "particular practices by SEAs 
should be considered: 

1.. The revisions of the elementary course o£ study, expanding it 

into an elementary curriculum framework which incorporates scope 
and sequence. 
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2. Review of high school graduation requirements to reconunend 
revisions, to the State Board of Education, recognizing that 
too-rigorous requirements for all students could increase 
student dropout rates. 

3. Review of the length of the school day. 

4. Consideration of the length of the teacher contract year. 

5. Teacher compensationr both from the standpoint of equity and as 
a means of attracting -capable people to the profession. ^ 

6. Teacher preparation and certification. 

' J ' ' ■ 

7. Tlfe incorporation of, effective schooling practices into 
accreditation criteria. 

8. Staff evaluation which takes into consideration effective 
practices in the broad sense and is based on the premises that 
all persons can improve and that the purpose of evaluation is 
improvement of performance. Such evaluation should be for all 
professional staff, not just for teachers: it may be 
appropriate to pilot any revised system first with evaluation of 
administrators. 

9. Implementation pf a consistent, ongoing public informatioi;^ 
effort to keep the public informed about what is happening in 
schools. ' . : ^ 

10. Continual focus on the difference between education and 
schooling. 

11. Encouragement of local board examination of district goal^and 
subgoals to identify them as primary, shared or supportive 
responsibilities of schools. . 
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12. Implementation of the "Big Five" of effective schooling: 1) 
high expectations, 2) orderly environment, 3) frequent 
assessment of student progress, 4) high levels of engaged time 
and 5) tasks which challenge but do not overwhelm students. 

13. Promote staff development and implementation efforts focusing on: 

^ . o Leadership enhancement involving principals, 
supervisors of principals and key teachers. 

o Curriculum development resulting in a well-defined 

district curriculum which addresses basic skills and 
higher order cognitive skills and which avoids 
' specifying objectives so numetbus- that teachiers cannot 

use them effectively. - ''.'-^ '■•'U^^- 

o Order ly^«ciiQOl environment with few interruptions, 
supported by :ar^^ 



^^rassr oora V 1 h s t ^ 
consideration qfe. time fact^^ time, time on 

task, academic learning time), characterized by high 
expectations and utilizing direct instruction and 
mastery learning as appropriate in basic skill 
acquisition. 

Assessment and evaluation which enable personnel to 
determine student mastery levels, track student * 
programs and determine the effectiveness of 
instruction. 



o Parent participation and computer-assisted instruction 
should both receive consideration. 
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14. Focus on the alignment of goals, curriculum, instruction and 

assessment: although the research supporting the concept may be 
termed "moderately speculative," it makes good sense. 



15. Assist current principals in improving €heir effectiveness and 
look to specification of requirements for preparation and , 
selection of new principals. 

Consideration of these issues can lead to clear specification of 
expectations of students (product), can improve the processes of 
education and can result in clear assessment of outcomes to assure the 
delivery of excellence in schooling. 
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PARTICIPANT DISCUSSION ; "Perspectives on Excellence" 

Discussions centered on the concepts of excellence and effectiveness: 
how states are meeting the challenge of recommendations from commission, 
reports, seeking tp promote quality schooling and moving beyond minimum 
competency development. Questions included what state strategies 
are/should be used to guarantee achievement of basic skills for all 
students; what state strategies are/should be used to promote performance 
beyond the basic skills; and wh^t laws, policies and/or regulations 
(should) support efforts to guarantee minimum standards and promote 
excellence, 

A, Strategies to Guarantee Basic Skills • 



A^^od^deal of activity is taking place in SEAs in support of student 

acqji'isition of basic skills, A number of strategies, ranging from 
providiTi^,;spTC assistance through mandating statewide 

testing progr^mS^ are being used. Many states are drawing on the 
^Ineffectiveness reseiarch in implementing basic skills programs. 

, ^ Participants discussed current and prospective strategies and raised 
A Ji^sveral related issues: 



Many state efforts began with a focus on niinimumr , '''■^i.^^t. 
Competencies in basic skills areas but^.hj^yi^^y^ 
moving"^yond this focus toward a definition :.o^^ s'upf^xt 
for a more generalized approach to .'quality in feducatiori^i ^^^^^^ 

Most states are concentrating on three irea'^^'::^r^^s'chool 
improvement: 1) staff development, 2) curiicuiuih -''f^l 
alignment/instruction and/or 3) . assessment . Many ar;e. 
already using elements mentioned in the national reports; ' 
' common emphasis is the examination of the curriculum: 
I . //v .1 matches assessment and . how it ds related to what is 

V.» V^^^ place in classrooms. ^ 




o*: state focus on basic skills acquisition has in some cases 
resulted from legislative mandate. • 

o Testing programs are widely used to assess basic skills. 

Some are mandated, some are encouraged for use by LEAs on a 
volunteer basis. In one state, teacher, training to build 
skills in preparing students for basic skills testing 
resulted in general improvements in teacher skills. 

o Some SEAs are focusing/ on providing money and programs for 
efforts to provide remediation to children who are not 

f'ring basic skills. , ' 
Id Basic Skills ^ 

Participants discussed issues /and approaches appropriate to- expanding 
state-wide efforts beyond the assurance of acquisition of p^ip 
sk-ilis—for—all students: ' - 



o Many processes now in use in schools do not faicilitate 

acquisition of the higher levels of cognitive achievement. 

o A short-term, short-range fociis in school improvement is 
common?-.^ concentration on immediate problems (improve 
achiev^ent test scores, improve grades, increase 
requii^ements or standards) . The lack of a long-range focus 
is problematic. 



The focus on the impact of tests reflects a conservative 
definition of competencies and/or basic skills. The focus 



^--^n school improvement will remain at this minimal level 
until new priorities for schooling are established and 
reflected in assessments. 
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Some state boards and/or legislatures are coasidering 
mandating new requirements in higher level skills; some 
already monitor specified competencies. Some SEAs are 
setting up processes requiring local district specification 
of requirements. In other states, it is the responsibility 
of the public to put pressure on local school boards for 
change. 

Schools are ^^esponding to public demands. If^there is 
another shift r consequences, particularly in terms of 
equity, must be considered. Elevation in the drop-out rate 
may be an unfortunate hidden consequence of increa^d - 
requirements. On the other hand, the middle track^^f 
students — those neither needing remediation' nor additional 
challenge — may be losing out. Insufficient thought may be 
concentrated on "how to deal best with the needs of average 
students following the general curriculum. A recent NAEP: 
report indicates that, over the past 10-12 years 

/ 



nationally, there has been an increase in the number of 
lower performing students arid a decline in higher 
performing students. 

Support from Laws, Policies and/or Regulations 



Current and prospective laws, policies and/or regulations to 
guarantee minimum standards and promote excellence and other issues 
were discussed: ' : ^ 

o Through legislation and policy, states are able to set up 
conditions for the possibility of student acquisition of 
basic skills . States can then provide technical assistance 
and/or resources through intervention in schools as 

necessary. This approach is predicated on the existence of 

'. . ' . * ■. . 

an adequate assessment system to identify schools where 
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interventibn is necessary. Schools should be accountable . 
for assuring bagiq skills acquisition but should hav^ -i^^vv^^^^ 
options" for how 'to do so. 

SEAS face a problem in balancing the reactions of/ the 
public and legislators with already existing state, 
department improvement efforts • ' 

Overall school improvement requires, quality leadership. 
The SEA should assume a leadership role in the movement 
toward quality education, particularly in the tasKs of 
integrating many elements into a focused plan for quality. 




PARTICIPANT^ISCUSSION ; "Advice on Pollcy/^t 

Participant's considi^red advice for states which are beginning ' td , explore 
school improvement; discu^ssed the criteria which are/should be used to 
judge the success of state school improvement efforts; and gtinpointed key 
factors. in state school improvement efforts which would pay the greatest 
dividends -.In improved student per fpimance. 

A«: Advice for States, Beginning ScHoo^ Improvements ^ . V " 

Representatives ''from SEAs brought a wide variety^of expertise and 
experience to^eaK5S^:^je^^^scuss ion of advice fbr states: currently 
, /cbnslder or beginningi^st^ali^ide school improvement efforts. All 
: ^%ar);icipants had' been involved in statewide efforts, some focc.^a . 
deci^de or more. Major points were addressed in three areas: policy 
advice, advice a^ut approach and >aidv ice* about expectations fod . t 
results. ■ ■ ' ■ . , 

Policy o There is need for direction, from policy-makers before 
^ instituting large-scale change efforts, whetifeer from 

the state board of^^ucation* or from the legislatjUjf'e. 

o Part of the state role is to define the mission and 

goals of educatior^, providing the leadership that is ; 
needed for effective school improvements. 



The setting of policy is important , and it is critical 
that policy-makers consider the implications^. of new 
policies: what implementation of policy actually • 
means at the school level. A simple, cbmmpn-sense ' 
policy may have tremendous implications in the field. 



Poli9y-makers should* cafiafully retain a broad 
perspective on the state's educational system: they 
should act rather than react and be careful about; 
"jumping on the bandwagon." 



Use should be madj^bf policies that: aiiready, exist 
re-examine curr^t; pplic^^^^ 'tb support 

entering into sichooi^iihppov^ 

Pr"Qgr.ams\ thafc^^ currently under way .should be • • ^ ' 
ana^iyzed ip prdtect title groui^ already gained: ' many 
states were involved in;^imf)rovemeiits before the 
research told them what they Should be doing, and much 
of that effort has value that 'must not be lost tbrpugh 
precipitous changes in policy v " t • 

.upv^the expectation that there will be^ an . 
improvement process./ / Vl - 



Decide how ImprbveMnt ;'go$l be established, v 

whether at the SEff^r •LEA le^e^^ the: !; 

responsibilities for the goa^^serei^^ process. - 'Some V; 
states have used seed money to -help institute "this 
'planning process." ' ; . 

Recogni^e-t^ education is a shared responsibility 
wi£K*^thei:6 outside the school. 

B^:*w£iry of the "multiplier" effect- of, .'regulation: one 
feiSeral regulation, for example, inSy balloon into two 
state, four district-level and eight building-level 
requirements to assure compliance. '.^ 



A unified approach to improveifient. seems to be most 
powerful. ' • 



Clearly define the improvement effort,\ emphasizing 
that it is a collaborative undertaking and will V^' V 
require cooperation from all parties iiivolved. C * 
Determine how the^ effort w^f 11 be initiated^' given' 
generally restricted resources,. , : ' . 



Establish effective coininunications processeis, both 
externally and internally within depattments, 
districts and/or schools, ' • 

\ . . ■ ■ .^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ,. ■ •■■ / 

Be systematic,. ' ■ " . 

Manage resources ef f ective^ly • 

Maintain a clear focus 'in .the improvement e^ffort, . 



Use research' findings to influence practitioners. 



Prpyide inservice training, ^ / ■■"^^ 



Provide models that districts can use or modify: do 
not mandate improvemerits 'without providing ptocess ^ 
models. ' • 



'■jPc6ceed slowly: begin on a sinall.' scale , perhaps with^ 
pilots in one or a few LEAs, learn fromth^ pilot and/ 
slowly build, using experienced LEAs^as resources.- 

. Provide clarity about the level at which Vthe process 
,will be implemented;.,whether at the district or school 

*level, ■ ^' ■ • ^ . ■; .■ 

V An approach: ; mandate and . set staindard'fe/ ^ci;eate' a plan 

■ ■ ■" ■ . ■ ■■ .- /■"'''■■■■ ■ ■ . 
for mon^.toring, '^then provide resources/technical 

assistance to faciliiiate implementation. ' 

/ . ■ ■ ■ ■. ■ ^ ' ■ , : . ■ . . ■■ J ■ ; ■ ■ ■ • ■ . 

An approach: 1) begin with iinmersihg people .in^ the"" , . 
. effective schooling research and consider Gxpectec( ' 
needs for the future; 2) facilitate the definition of 
desirabl.^ .results , by^ Examining, the^ using 



that informatipri to define clearly the direction the 
system should go; 3) define a policy at this point, 
either at the state or local 'level, keeping the policy 
limited and implementable , starting , with the smallest 
possible ' unit and working ovit from there before " * 
setting a general policjl'f^ 4) provide clear, simple 
guidelines, e?camples and technical assistance . that can 
be' usef ulv '■ ^- 

An approach: set the general* frameworjc and 
expectations, provide the technical' assis.tance -and 
then get out of the way. , ' 

} _ ■'. . 4 \ ■ ■ ^ ' D 

Know target audiences and structure expectations for 

. ' - ■ ■ » . , . ' ' ■ . . '.; / ■. 

success for each audience. ' - ' . • 




Clearly demonstrated conttnitment and involve^nt 3t the 
' tpp is extremely -important to successful school 
; improvemerit>efforti^i no substantive results can be 

expected withoi^t ' them. , ^ - ^ * 

^Begin improvement efforts with a program which will 
result in hi&h visibility and immediate return to 
demonstra^ both intention ^1(^|P*ef f icacy of efforts. 

In^ilemend improvjgments a step at a time to build a 
record qL success. 

/ • •» - ' ^ 

Clariiy decision-making (state^ vs. ^local control) so 
expectations are clear. , ' ^ ^ . ' 

Structure improvements to build owhjership' at the local 
level. ■ ' 



* o Be cautious about restricting expgctations for success 

* to student achievement : • V . 

q Consider gathering* baseline ^data 'agairxst which to ; ^ * 
measure focused Successes. One state '"sur\i;eyed ,^ 
administrators and teachers .to determine* SEA ^ : . ; 

• credibility and re-surveyed three years later ±0 
determine whether improvement ^effo£^ts hacl"^ been ^ 

^ effective. • ^ • ^ 4. 

• * 

Criteria for Judging Successes ■ « , - , 



Indicators of successful school' improvement efforts are/can be a^ . 
diverse aS the efforts themselves. Pstrt icipants suggested a numbec 



ot criteria for judging success and discussed issues* related to this 
process* ' » 

o Care should .be .taken in looking f6r success indicators: 
"you get what "you inspect, not what you expect." If 
success^criter ia are based on testing programs, the measure 
will -be of testing progreun results, not necessarily of the 
effectiveness of instruction or overall quality, in 
education. Other ways to measure achievement or other 
measures of success should be explored. 

'■ • ■ V ■■ ■ ■ • \ 

o Success is dependent on the clarity of expectations for 
success seti-at the* beginning of the improvement effort. 
With cle^r focus and expectations, results can t)e 
measured. Start with Expectations, rather than working 
backwards by using '^results to discover \inmet expectatiq^is^ 

• ' * ■ . . . - * . V ' ■ • 

/ r ^ :\ 

. o The success of the process ^the degree of implementation) 

can itself be an indicator of the impact of the i;nprovement< 



* o * student outcomes (achievement leve^ls, behavior changes) can 
be^ffectiiTe indicators. 

^ a o A measure of the effectiveness of the SEA in implementing 
the improvement can be an indicator of success. 

' o A simple tally of positive and negative press reports can 
be a success indicator. -y 

o Monitoring the narrowing of inequities c4n indicate success. 

o Measures of shifts ip iretention of students and of the 
^ quality of teachers can* be valuable, : 



yactors~l>ith Grea&e'sFnSividengs 

. ■ - ^ ., ^ 

There is very little data available to indicate which factors ^in a 

** • * J" 
state school improvement effort contribute most tb improved student 

performance. There are, however, a number of elements which can be 

identified as contributors to the success of a sch'ool improvement 

effort. 

^. o The aligniiieht of 'state arid local level efforts to increased 
focus on school improvements can directly contribute to . 
success. ' » ' 

o Long-range planning for^school improvement .i,s imperative. 

A systems, appro'ach is^far more effective than a "piecemeal" 
approacR. The who^e -of an improvement effort is equal to 
more than '€he sum of its parts. 

; o -A policy about the use of tlSe process is important. A 

policy^provides the conceptual framework, can stress the 
fact that school improvement is an ongoing^rocess, not- aij 
isolated event V;.. 



/ 

Communications — about policies^ goals and process — are very 
important to generate and sustain support for school 
improvements. Careful communications that match audience 
needs are criticXl- 



C-r, 
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PARTICIPANT DISCUSSION ; "Networking Among Stc^tes for School Improvement" 

The final discussion period focused on the value of cr.eating and using 

informational networks among personnel at state education agencies who 

» 

are closely involved in state school improvement efforts. Discussion 
questions included whether there is a need for and interest in 
netwbrking, the mechanisms currently available and networking activities 
which would be most useful. 

A. Need for/Interest in Networking 
^ 7^ 

There was participant,. consensus that networking is a. valuable tool 
for SEA personnel involved in school improvement efforts. They 
agreed that anoth^ similar seminar should be conducted within one 
year. 

o The most useful networking would provide the exchange of 
information about positive efforts responding to issues 
raised in national reports on education. Shared 
information about how to implement individual state 
mandates is not as critical an issue. 

o The need for networking varies among states, reflecting th 
degree of involvement and type of effort in each SEA. 

o^ Networking can provide important information: what other 
states are doing and their successes with particular 
programs; feedback, t .c t ions and /oc. advic^e from other 
states on a. hew or prospective program? information about 
the national climate in education. 



There are a riGmber of inhibitors to successful networking: 

distance; re^lricted fun^fffor. publications and/or travel; 

it 

differences among states Vn the ways tasks and activities 
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are assigned to SEA personnel which leads to specialization 
and makes it difficult to establish for clear lines of 
communication about similar activities; there is a lack of 
tradition of networking among SEAs. 

B. Current Mechanisms for Networking 

Professional organizations, telecommunications hookups, regularly 
scheduled meeti^iigs, and Regional Exchanges all currently provide 
opportunities for- networking among SEAs. 

C . Beneficial Networking Activities 

The major benefit of networking among SEAs would be access to 
information about other states* school improvement activities, 
policies and programs. Participants identified ways in which 
•networking can benefit state level efforts: 

o Exchange of descriptive material and information about 
school improvement models being used at the state level. 

o Face-to-face contact with individuals which can facilitate 
further contact about specific school improvement efforts. 

o Access to current information about research and innovative 
applications of research results at the state level. 

o Identification pf individuals who would be available for 

quick telephone surveys or other inquiries concerning state 
activities. ' " 

^ ■ . . - 

Development of clearinghouses for;: information and the 

,.'.T ■ 

potential sharing of specialized personnel among states 

> ♦ 
involved in related efforts. 
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Mortiaayy iSeplteinber . 12 



APPENDIX 1: AGENDA 



Registration 

Welcome and Opening Remarks 



Dr. Ethel Simon-McWilli 
Director. 



ai^r 



NWREL Associate 



10.:;15 ! f: 10 : 30 a.m. 

tiQii:.30 1'2 : 00 noon 



I2r00. 7" 1:30 p.m. 
■^:i}36:\:^' /Zi 30 p.m. 



2:30 f- 4: 30 p.m. 



"The Effective Schooling Research Base" 

A broad view of the effective schooling i;esearch, 
base will be pres^ented by Ronald A. Smith* NWREL 
Program Associate, The presentation will 
synthesize school effects r teacher effectrs, ^ 
curriculum alignmentr leadership research and 
other research into a form useful for school ^ 
improvement;/ 



Break 



Perspectiv^es from the States" 



"ResearMi Base: 

I' 

.SmailVgrcups will discuss th'eir/V^^ on uses of 
^he^rese^rch base. Diverse ideas will be 
jrded andvi shated ^ " - . ; : ^ 

LUnch I 

: ■ ^ . 't . ■ \- 

^,?Maklng?X^ Advice from Research 

/■^■on^ Change"-^A:: V, \/ - ■ ' . 

dr- -i^at •Co^^^:\^f^^ describe 
the sttortg-body^jbf research op change and' 
highlight :;'finding^^^ her o^n state 

effort^ in .sch6oi|^mi^royemea^^ is just 

completing cafeie:;;Stu<^^ states ad . 

local distif Ic^ia' .&'n<J' yiiiv:sha^^ hd^ C^ind ings with 
the group'.^ V ' \: -"ir',// :':-V'V'*^ 

Schools Improvementt : Apj^^ 
Small groups will /di^iscuss it^^ 

improvefneh t . ef fpfct^s^ policije^jS vSi^^ ; j>x!apt ides , and 
compare tto^e features vpf fcjtie^^ the 
reconnn^d^t£ohsv f rpm . the r^ese^rcltSbh: ^phange. 



4:30\- 5:00 p.m. Sunnna^ry of ^^he :<|^y, . ,^ 
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Tuesday y September 13 



8:30 - 8:45 a.m. Agenda Review and Adjustment 

8:45 - 9:30 a.m. "Moving Toward Excellence: Recommendations from 

Reports on Schooling". ^ 

Recommendations from A Nation at Risk and Action 
* . for Excellence will be reviewed and compared tb 

the findings from the effective schooling 
research. Dr. Robert E.' Blum, Director , of >Goal 
^ Based Education at; NJ^REL, will highlight areas 

where research supports and 'extends the 
recommendations as^^^W^ll as where the research and 
the recommendations diverge. 

9:30 10:15 a.m. ^ "Moving Toward Excellence: States Take the 

^Leadership" ; " ■ 

Robert Van Slyke, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education ia JVlaska, will describe the various 
"... policies and , approaches to school improvement 

that states have used over the years, arid describe 
how effective schooling is moving states toward 
excellence. ^ 

•IGtIS.'^^^^ a.m. Breafk- 

10:30 --.12:00 noon "Perspectives on Excllence" 

Small gro.ups will discuss ^the concepts of 
exc^llenbe and ef f ectiveness ^alongjwith how state! 
efforts are meeting the' challerige . of 
recommendations from commission reports^ seeking^ 
* to promote quality schoolio^ and amoving beyond 

minimum competency development.^ \, 

.12:00 - 1:15 p. m.^ Lunch v 

1:15 - 2:30 p.m. "Analysis of Issues and Policies Related to 

School Improvement" 

Small groups will discuss issues surrounding 
research-based school improvement ate well as 
• ^ ' policies and regulations that promot^b'^rid inhibit 

state level school improvement efforts. 

2:30 - 3:00 p.m. "Networking Among States for SchooSJ'Improvement" 

Small groups will discuss current networking 
efforts and . the need for continued networking 
among individuals in states by region or 
nationally. 

3:00 - 3:30 p.m. Seminar Highlights and Closing 
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APPENDIX -3: " Discussion Questions 



"Research Base: 
Perspectives from the 
States'^ 



"School Improvement 
Approaches ^ind Policies' 



1 .• «;eiigheit constytutes/should,const;itute 'the 
4^ researchj&ase use^ in state sa(^ool 



. Ajipw-. ife/shpilld the' research base (be);, - 



i ■ 

"Moving vTowalrd Excellence: 
Perspectives on Excellence' 



tt^ed ^'iii St? SiplflooT improyement 



. 3. miat lawsi piblicies and/or regulations 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



have ipcown/s^ould ,gi^ f^^9'" 
resea;|;<j|i;,:l:^se?'; ■ 



latt stra 



,1 



Whih: stra^^d|iei^ ;at tlfe ' state -leveP 
"are/shoula^- be used' to promote/force ; 
improvement of local schbols? 

'■ ' , ■ 

What strategies at the state level 
are/should be used to guarantee quality 
schooling at the local level? 

Ho^ has/should the research on change 
influence (d) state approaches to school 
improvement? . 

What laws, policies arid/on regulations 
(should) support state strategies' for 
school improvement? , V 

What state strategies are/should be 
used to guarantee achievgments of -basic 
skills for all students? 

What state strategies are/should be 
used to promote performance beyond the 
basic skills? 



"Moving Toward Excellence; 
Analysis of Issues 
and Policies Related to 
Schobl * Improyement" 



What laws, policies and/or regulations 
(shpuia) support efforts ^to guarantee 
minimum standards and promote 
excellence? 

What advice have you for states that 
are beginning to, think about school 
improvement? 

a. What policy advice? 

b. What advice about approach? 

c. What advice about expected results? 
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2 • What cr iter ia are/should be us^ to 
judge* tHe 'success, of ^tcite ^s 
^ ' improvement ef forts? /.V;\ : , V 



"Moving Toward Excellence: 1, 
Networking Among States 'for 
Scjtiool Improvement" 



In your collective, opinion; 'what .one 
(or two) factors in a state schbol 
improvement effort will pay the 
greatest dividends in improved student 
performance? , , . 

Is. there a need for and interest- in if 
networking among people intima^tely 
invol-^fed in state school improvement r 
efforts? ., 



2/ ,What mechanisms exist for such 
networking? 



3, 



What networking activities would be 
most beneficial? 



APPENDIX 4 



MATERIALS DISPLAYED/DISTRIBdrEI^ 
, BY PARTICIPANTS 



The following list includes bopkiets> documents and handouts displayed 
and/or distributed at the Seminar, Unless otherwise noted, materials are" 
published by the state department of .education in ^ch '.state . Copies are 
not 'available' from the Northwest Regional Educarifional Laboratoy but may 
be available on a limited basis from individual stcites. . For ,furthe;r , 
information don ta^t^^eys€ate representative for the particular state 
included in the seminar participant list. Appendix 2. 



ALASKA 



Leader ship. Guide , Alaska Effective Schooling Program, 
1982. - 



Trainer Manual, Training One , Alaska Effective. 
•Schooling Program, /1982. 

Trainer Manual, Training Two and- Training Three » 
Alaska Effective Schooling Program, 1982. 



ARKANSAS 



COLORADO 



"Classroom Management: . Research & Development, \: 
Division of Management and Development. - • " 

"Effective School Efforts in Arkansas Schools: 
1979-1983," draft. ' \ ' ..' -^^^ 

- "Staff Efficiency Saves, pbllaps^," ,Gre.er Lingel, ^^j i^- 
: / Reporter » Arkansas Schoot Bbarid,^. Association, June ^ \ 

;|i:"/1983. .; ^^-ryii^^ 

i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Achievemeht *by Appropriate Teacher . ' 

■ f^^r In-Service^^^ Utilizing Proigram for Effective 

5f^.Teachirig (PET)-," Peggy Dildy, Education , Winter 198.2 



132-138. 

Effecti 



ligram for Effective Teaching:. .^|t;^^Aims for*^^ 
fetive , Ef f ic^ient , Relevant Iqstrdctiori.. ".^ * ''''^^^^^^^ 

- : ; Status of ■ K-ri2 Hubiic Edudatibh ^C61^r&<?6 i:9#a^ v^ ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ' ' .■- .•V * ^ '^r '^y^j-^r]'.' /-^f^f--^^. ';}'' ^- t ■ .^' 
• "Quality Descr iptbr^ : : ■ A^pSchbol^ Eighties arid . 

."■ Nineties," 'l983. ^p^^-''^ ' " 



ERIC 



j^'^ . / . "School Improvement Through Leagues and Cli^feers - 'A 

• \/' .. ' Colorado Department of .Education Project^"' ' 



• "Th^ School Improvement Cluster: A Concept Paper r" 
/Office of Field Services/" 1983. . . . ' '4' 



. "CDE Program Oni^jteiiiyi^it Plans/" memo to . Schop 

... ' * Super iTvt^dent^||MkS^ 'B^ Au^i^uat 31, l9^3-. . 

"School ^Climate .Img)j::Ovement BagKgrojind Inf^ 
' ' * * ' Eugene R. Howard. ^ „ . /. 

. ; ' ' . "Invo?.ving Students in School^ Climate Improvement, " * 

. * , . .Eugene R. .Howard, • V-'- - , . V . ^ 

, District rLeveX Indicators Suppog)ting. Quality Schools ^ 
- \ ' ' ^ School Improvement and Leadership. Services Unit, March . . 

; Indicators of Quaillty Schools; Instrument to Assess 

• ' ' the; Educational Quality of Your School , School ' 

^ . * . .Improvement an^- Readership Services v>Unit, May 1982. 

. . V, ' V * . indicators of Quality Schools; / 1. ^Overview , ; School, " 
' « Improvemient and Leadership Services. Unit , May 1982. > . 

, , Indicators of Quality Schobls; .11. User's Guide , 

Schobl Improvement an4 Leadership Services Unit, May 
, ■ . '^.v- ' 1982'^ : V ■■ ■ . , - ■■ ' 

. . ' V : Indicators'of Quality Schools; III. Review of the 

y . " . Literature on Effective. Schools , School Injp»rovement ^ 
' : * arid I^eader ship Services Unit^ May 1982^ ■ 

' 1981-82 Annual Report; . Overview of ^ Educajfcional -l 
Account;3bility and Accreditatiion in Colorado ; * ' 

ption Planning for. School Improvement; . X Resource 
aper Eugene R. Howard, 1979 Revision, 



/ 



Reporting to the Public; A Sourcebook on Effective ' 
Repoirting and -Being Accountable , July 1983.;^ ^ 

Community Involvemen^t:..J..A^ource]yaok.. for, Im^^ . ^ .„ 

Involvertient of Parents and Community in 'Colorado ' 
Schools , 1983. ' ^> , . 

'■ ■■■ ■ ■' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■' • • . a'' ■' 

"Cha^racteristics^: of Effective Improvement Strategies; ' 
'^n Analysis of :^hxee Major Studies , " November 196?^ * 



*!Concept yisualsj - The Denver Area School Improvement' 
Cluster ," Novemper 1982, . ' , : . ^ ^ ' 



Instrucl(;-ionally Effective Schools; A Model and A ; 
Process y Monograph Number Oner William J. Gauthier> 



Jr., 1983. 'X, 



Secondairy School Development Process; Stadent, , . 

Questionnaire , Form 2, Research Edition, 3/83. .^tl. 

Secondary "School Development Process; ^udent ;^f» 
Questionnaire f Forjn 3, Piesearch Edition, 3/83. 

The Connect iddt^ School Ef f ectiveiiess Interview , 
Research Edition, 2/82. 

.. % . ' \ ■ 

Secondary .School Develo^ent .Questionnaire , Research 
Editfionr 3/83. - . ^ ' ' 

The ConnectjLcut School Effectiveness Questionnaire ^ 
Research Edition, 2/82. " * 

■• < 

"iData Dispiay^ffor Connecticut School Effectiveness - 
Inte.rview," January 1983i' ^ 



"Idaho School Improvement Efforts," 9/12/83.** 



Instructional Leadership Conference; LEA (Conference 
Proceedings) , May 4, 1983. ' ^ 

"Instructional impcpyement in Maryland," April 1983. 

?^ . 

"Instructional Improvement; Roles and ^ ^ 

Responsibilities in Statewide Change^^ (Summary) ," April 
1983. ^ . " 

"Planning t5 its Evolution Through Knowledge 
Utilization (Summary)" April 1983. 

t "Management of Change; Who Does What to Bring About 
Instructional Improvement?," July 1983. 

"Instruction — The Principal (and Other SchoolrBased, 
Administrators)," October 1982. 

"Instruction — Central Office Stafft" October 1982. 

"Instruction — The Teacher," October 1982. 

Instructional Improvement in Maryland; A Study of 
Research in Practice , Executive Summary, October 1982. 



Critical Factors "feachers Can Control to Improve 
Instruction, February 1983, 



Instructional Leadership Conference; MSDE^ (Conference 
Proceedings) , May 5, 1983* , ' 

SITIP Summer Institute (Conference Report) , July 1983. 



M/^SACgUSSETTS 



The Commonwealth Inservice institute; What It Is, How 
It Works, How to Apply , 1982-1983. 

The Commonwealth Inservice Institute ,.. Policy,. 
September 1981.' 

More Effectivii Scttbols Project Skills Seminar for 
Group Facilitators , ^September ' 14-15, 1983. 



^ MISSOURI 



.^ Introduction to Instructional Management , September 
1982. ' 



MONTANA 



Excellence inoMontaria Schools ,. 1983 Task'> Force Report. 

Standards for Accreditation of Montana Schools , Fourth 

^aitioji. ^ . - 

, - * 

Curriculum Review: A Process for Montana Schools. 



0 



i? NEW YORK 
OREGOH ^ 

f 4. 



0 



ERIC 



Working Toward Excellence iif Education *1981-1982; The 
First Annual Repdtt o# the Office of Public ^ . 
Instruction and the Board of > Public Education ; 
I'981-1982. ' Z 

Proposed Actilijri Plan to Improve Elementary and 
Secondary Education Results in New. York , August v 1983. 



Elemefttary-Secondary Guide for Oregon Schools , 1980. 



Standardst|6uidelines; Units of Credit, 
■'^^ .581-22-316, June»1980. ^ ^ " 



OAR 



V 



Standards Guidelirte6; Unitst of Credit ^Supplement) , 
£)AR 581-22-316 , Mai;ch ?.»81. 'i^ I 

; 



Stianc^ards Guidelihes; The Hjlgh School Diploma i»and 
Alternative Awatj^s, QAR 58^22-316 , June 1980. 



*■ 



J?, 
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standards Guidelines; Career Educationr OAR 
581-22-405 , Summer 1981. ' ' 

Standards Guidelines; Guidance and Counseling, OAR 
581-22-702 , April 1981* 

"Changing Oregon's Standardization Process for 1983-84 
(increasing Emphasis on School Improvement) Abstract 
of Policy Study 83-002, draft, Agril 12, 1983. 

"Study of Agency Mission^: Fact Sheet," May 12, 1983. 

"Agency Mission/Organization," memo, July 22, 19.83. 

Improving Schools; A Strategy for Change , draft, 
September 1, 1983. 



Pennsylvania's Educational Needs Assessment; 
Elementary Schools. Self-Study , 1981. 

Pennsylvania's Educational Needs Assessment;' 
Middle/Junior High Schools Self-Study , 1981. 

Planning for School Improvement ; Relatidnship of "the 
Middle State. Elementary and Secbndary Evaluations to 
the Long Range Plan for School Improvement , March 1981 

... \ 
Long-Range Planning for School Improvement; LRPSI 
Process Guide , Reprint 198?. 

Long-Range Planning for School Improvement; LRPSI 
Resource Guide 1; Administrative 'Planning , 1983. 

Lon^-Ranqe Planning for School Improvement; LRPSI 
Resource Guide 2; Planning for Community/Staff 
Involvement , 1981. « 

Long-Range' Planning for School Improvement; LRPSI 
Resource Guide 3; Programs and Services Needs 
Assessment , 1983. 

Long-Range Planning for School Improvement; LRPSI 
Resourjce Guide 4; District Management Needs 
» Assessment , 1983. 

Long-Range Planning for School Improvement; LR^fel 
Resource Guide 5; Special Education Planning for 
School Improvement , 1982. 

^ • . ^ 

Long-Range Planning for School Improvement; LRPSI 
Resource Guide 7; School Improvement and Vocational 
Planning , ia82. 

■ ' ' ' ' ■ •■■ 




Long-Range Planning for School Improvement; LRPSI 
Resource GCr-t<te 8; Implementation-Managing and 
Maintaining Change , 1983. 

"A Guide to School Improvement." 

Best Practices in Pennsylvania Education; A Report 
from the Schools, 1983. 



Brochures discussing publications of the Network,/Inc. , were -also 
distributed. , 
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